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ABSTRACT 

This handbook for classroom teachers is motivated by 
the need to promote academic language use among students from 
culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. First, several 
works providir.i a rationale for using student-centered instructional 
practices as a means of promoting student learning are reviewed. The 
pitfalls of using teacher-centered strategies with some minority 
students are discussed ^ and models of instruction promoting active 
student learning through oral language use are described. Each 
section includes suggestions for further reading. A sect -'on on 
**Activities for Reflection" encourages teachers to concider how their 
own teaching philosophy and experience affects their classroom 
attitudes and behavior. A bibliography of over 120 resources is 
appended, with items relating to cooperative learning theories, 
strategies, and/or activities highlighted. (MSE) 
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ABSTRACI 



This handbook is motivated by the need to promote academic 
language use among students from diverse linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds. First, several works are reviewed which provide a 
rationale for using student-centered instructional practices as a 
means of promoting student learning. Next, the pitfalls using of 
tc.icher-centered strategies with some minority students is discussed; 
then, models of instruction which promote active student learning 
through oral language use are identified. Each major section is 
followed by suggestions for further reading. A section on "Activities 
for Reflection" to allow for consideration of how the information 
presented relates to the classrooms A bibliographic list of resources, 
through which the reflective practitioner can explore further some of 
the strategies and models discussed, is included at the end of this 
handbook. 
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THH EDUCATIONAL CHAI.LFNGF OF DIVFRSH Y 

What philosophers have got to do is work out a fresh analysis of the 
relations between the one and the many. Our shrinking world 
presents that issue today in a thousand different forms. Pluralism is 
the greatest philosophical idea of our times. How are we going to 
make the most of the new values we set on variety, difference, and 
individuality-how are we going to realize their possibilities in every 
field, and at the same time not sacrifice that plurality to the 
cooperation we need so much? How can we V mg things together as 
we must without losing sight of plurality? There is an intellectual 
problem for philo.sophers to get busy upon! 
'nhn Dewey 

[Dictionary of Education, p. 102.] 
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REFLECTING ON TEACHING 
TO PROMOTE ACADEMIC LANGUAGE USE: THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
CULTURALLY AND LINGUISTICALLY DIVERSE CLASSROOM 

M odels of Instruction: Transmission Versus Active Participation 

Every teacher is faced typically with two major instructional decisions 
regarding what content to teach and how best to teach it. Every experienced 
teacher knows that there are alternatives among instructional models given the 
backgrounds and needs of the learner and the aims of the school. 

Traditionally, the dominant models of instruction have been motivated by 
what may be termed the trammission perspective of teaching and learning. There 
are several assumptions about the nature of knowledge and learning which underlie 
the transmission view. One is that knowledge exists outside of the mind of the 
student. Another is that it is a fixed quantity wh " can be contained in books or in 
the heads of teachers. Based upon these assumptions, the teacher's instructional 
role is seen as that of a facilitator in the transfer of content from books (or from his 
or her own head) itito the head of the student. Consequently, the transmission view 
sees the teacher as the center of instruction. 

Early in this century an alterative view of instruction placed the child at the 
center of the instructional stage. Advocates of the child-as-center argued that each 
individual child had a unique personal history which must be considered. New 
knowledge was added to and reconciled with the student's knowledge and 
experience. Sympathetic with this view, but also concerned with the transmi.ssion of 
social knowledge, John Dewey maintained that the broader social and political 
values of society were both passed on to and reconstructed by the student. For 
Dewey, each new generation had to reconcile knowledge from the past with its own 
experience in the present. The reconstruction of knowledge was, thus, never a 
mirror-image reproduction. Rather, it involved some adaptation and redefinition 
based upon the unique knowledge and experience of the individual child and his or 
her sub-cultural values and experiences. 
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Such a perspective might be termed interactkmalist. On a micro or individual 
level, a student interacts with the curriculum, attempting to integrate it and 
reconcile it based upon prior personal knowledge. On a macro or cultural level, 
various sub-cultural groups interact with the dominant culture of the school. 

From Communication to Curriculum 

In his definitive study of language use in the classroom. From 
Communication Curriculum^ Douglas Barnes argues that the analysis of different 
styles of discourse in both formai teacher/student interaction and in unstructured 
conversations is essential for understanding the relationship between curriculum 
and instructional communication. Since Barnes' work is representative of a growing 
body of research which analyzes academic discourse as a means of understanding 
why some students succeed when others fail, his conclusions are outlined below. 

Barnes rejects the notion that some children fail merely because they have 
difficulty with language. Instead, he places blame on the traditional, formalized 
methods of the teacher-centered classroom. As an alternative to the rigid teaching 
practices of the transmission view, he proposes small group interaction which 
encourages students to assume responsibility for their own learning. Barnes notes 
that classrooms are social and cultural communication systems. However, they are 
systems which must attune themselves to and accommodate the increased diversity 
among the social and cultural systems of their student populations. He argues that 
it is impossible to separate content (the message) from instructional strategies (the 
medium) in deciding what to teach since to a great extent, the "medium is the 
message." This is because language underlies the communication system of the 
classroom; language is a means of learning for each individual student. 

Given the increased diversity within the schools, Barnes notes it is difficult 
to envision a classroom where knowledge would be equally accessible to all 
students. For such a multicultural classroom to be created, it would have to 
"...accept as meaningful a far wider range of beliefs, understandings and values..." 
which reflect the sub-cultures of the students (p. 189). 

Barnes maintains it is essential to consider both aspects of language. If, for 
example, we consider language from only the standpoint of the communication 
system, we run the risk of relegating the learner to the role of passive, recipient 
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(which would be consistent with the transmission perspective). However, by 
considering language as a means of learning, the learner may become an active 
participant in the process of making meaning. 

In summary, for knowledge to be made more accessible, two major shifts in 
educational thinking are needed. First, classrooms must be sensitive to and 
accommodating of the social and cultural backgrounds of all students. Second, 
student and teacher roles must be redefined in such a way that students become 
active participants in their own learning; teachers must become directors of 
classroom activities rather than actors on the center of the stage. 

Why Opportunities for Oral Language Use arc Necessary 

Barnes argues that students must have opportunities to use language in 
order to learn and develop concepts. Citing Vygotsky's pioneering research (1962), 
Barnes maintains that inner speech for adults and egocentric speech for children are 
the most accessible parts of thought which make thinking and feeling open to 
introspection and which make learning possible. Young children tend to speak 
aloud to facilitate learning. Older learners experience an inner monologue or voice 
that comments, interprets and guides them. Often, when we meet a problem we 
want to discuss, it is "...as if the talking enables us to rearrange the problem so that 
we can look at it differently." Once we know what we know, we can change it 
(Barnes, 1976:19). 

Thus, in the classroom it is necessary to consider language from the 
perspective of its function as a learning tool for the individual learner. The role of 
language mu.st be understood in terms of (1) how students formulate and process 
information, (2) how they relate it to their previous knowledge, and (3) how they use 
it for own purpo.ses. Barnes warns that if teachers are too intent to push their own 
(or the texts') interpretation, their intended pedagogical view may never come into a 
significant relationship witn the student's interpretation. Thus, verbalization helps 
students to reflect on knowledge and to change it. Without such opportunities there 
is no opportunity for what Piaget has called accommodation, i.e„ reconciling nt 
knowledge with old knowledge (Barnes, 1976:19). 
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r-\>rmats for Oral language Use in Classroom Interaction 

Barnes' analysis has focused on the dynamics of the classroom 
commrnication system and small-group class discussion. While he favors small 
group interaction as a means of miwimizin^: the student's opportunities for oral 
language use, he notes that ihe use of small-groups does not necessarily guarantee 
active participation nor maximum opportunities for oral language use. 

He has identified what he calls two broad formats for small-group interaction 
which have produced different results in terms of student involvement: 

Opm Formats use a hypothetical mode in which students ask 
questions of one another which invite interpretation and discussion. 
Statements are tentative, exploratory, and invje comment or 
elaboration from others. This approach requires a collaborative 
social relationship in which students must build upon the comments of 
others (Barnes, 1976:67). While this approach tends to encourage 
student involvement, it is important to note that Heath (1983) has 
found that in some cultures, young people are taught to take a literal 
stance toward text. Thus, some students may need to be overtly 
taught to take a hypothetical stance toward a discussion or point of 
view in a text. 

Closed Fonnats limit input from students to providing information 
which has been explicitly asked for. Students' questions are limited to 
requests for specific information. The two most common types of 
closed formats according U) Barnes are ( 1) Consensus and (2) Ritual. 

Consensus formats place greater emphasis on having students and 
teachers maintain harmonious social relationships rather than on 
carrying out tasks or scrutinizing content. In consensus formats 
disagreement is seen a disruption or ' reakdown. Since muiticultural 
classrooms must be open to a wide raiige of values and backgrounds, 
consensus formats may alienate students whose interpretations vary 
markedly fiom the majority. 

Ritual formats utilize questions and answers patterns which are so 
predictable that they become ritualized. iliere is little or no 
mtellectual or moral engagement with the subject matter. Ritual 
formats run the risk of degenerating into a form of academic trivial 
pursuit. 

Within the various formats students can assume either open or closed stances 
or orientations toward audience (an audience may be one's self, one's peers, the 
teacher, or a wider public; Barnes, 1976:68). The question arises as to what 
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determines whether learners take an open or a closed stance to an assignment or 
learning task. Barnes (1976:68-69) argues that neither the intelligence nor 
articulatcness of the student determines which stance they will take. Rather, it 
appears that the more uncertain students are, of either the task or o' heir 
knowledge, the more likely they will be to used a closed approach. Predictably, ti e 
more public an exchange, the more likely students are to resort to closed-ritualized 
approaches. 



Suggested Reading: Douglas Barnes' Communication to Curriculum (1976; 
Pelican Books), reviewed above, is perhaps the best single introduction to 
the relationship between communicative frameworks in the classroom a id 
content. 

'ITiough written with the Fnglish-as-a Second language teacher in mind, Keith 
Johnson's and Keith Morrow's (Lds.) Communication in the Classroom 
(1981; Longman), has a number of useful suggestions for the instruction of 
second language students. 

John Dewey's Education and Experience {WS>, reprinted by Macmillan, 1963) is a 
timeless classic and an eloquent justification for the need to link instruction 
to experience. 



What Can Happen When Minority Students Aren't Allowed to be Active I-earners ? 

While it may be argued that active stud-^nt-ccntered instruction is desirable 
for most students, in certain contexts it may be essential. Dumont (1972), for 
example, studied the impact of the traditional teacher-centered instruction on Sioux 
and Cherokee student>. He concluded that while the sturients understood and 
controlled much of the communicative environment, the manner by which teaching 
and learning were conducted by Anglo teachers using a transmission approach kept 
the Indian students from learning Huglish and becoming literate. Teachers were 
frustrated in their attempts to get students to respond to their questions. Students 
frequently failed to answer and remained silent. According to Dumont: 
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Education for most students is an either-or proposition: participate by 
teacher-school established norms or withdraw. It is either being able 
to sp' ak Hnglish or silence .... [English] ... is the only viable means to 
get Li ... academic subjects. However, the conditions of silence 
continue ... because the teacher knows virtually nothing about the 
Cherokee, neither their language no*- their life styles. In the absence 
of that we can only speak about whether students do or do not talk in 
class, and to even suggest anything about the functions of language in 
discourse conversation, or dialogue within the classroom is useless, 
because it does not exist except on rare occasions. {Dumont, 1972:69] 

In a study similar to Dumont's, Susan Philips (1986 & 1972) noted that Anglo 
teachers could either hinder or promote the participation of Indian children based 
upon the type of classroom communication model they selected as the means of 
instruction. Philips noted that there are several typical structures for language use 
which she calls "participant structures." Hach participant structure requires a 
different social/communicative role for the teacher and students. 

F'hilips found that there was cultural incongruity betw patterns of 
interaction expected by Anglo teachers who used teacher-centered approaches with 
Indian children of the Warm Spring Reservation. Philips surmised that there arc 
four major patterns of teacher/student interactio;: within the school. 

(1) teacher interacts with all of the class; 

(2) teacher interacts with only some of the clas:,, as 
in a reading group; 



for consultation; 
(4) students work in small groups with distant teacher 
supervision. The first two patterns arc more 
heavily teacher-centered than the last two. 

Philips found that Warm Springs children were less likely to participate in 
the first two types of interaction. The third and forth patterns, which are more 
student'Ceutered, were particularly effective. She observed that these structures of 
interaction approximated structures of interaction for learning and social 
participation within :he Warm Springs Indian community. Warm Springs activities 
were generally community-wide (rather than individualistic). Normal participation 
in Indian activities was based upon "self-choice." No single individual "led" social 
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activities i'ds docs the teacher in the school). M )reover, an individual in the 
community "Icirns" by means of "passive obsen'ation" and practice (as opposed to 
teacher directed drill and questioning) in isolation from the group. 'I'he Warm 
Springs learner "demonstrates" knowledge only when he or she feels that 
competence has been attained. Practice, which may result in error, is done only in 
private. 

Since the two teacher-centered participant structures of the school require 
individual (Lmonstration of competence prior to mastery, they were resisted by 
students who behaved in a manner which v/as consistent with the community 
practices of their reservation. Breakdowns in student /teacher interactions, which 
often occur, arc the result of cultural differences regarding appropriate social 
behavior and learning styles. 



Suggested Reading: f'or a variety of perspectives on the nati-re and importance 
of language use in academic settings, see Courtney Cazden et al. (l:ds.) 
Funcions of Language in the Clas^woin (1985 Waveland Press, inc.). It 
includes a number useful .icles including those discussed above by 
Dumont and Philips 

Though intended pi'marily for iJilingual educytors and Teachers of l^nglish as a 
Second I^tnguage, Gail L. Ncmctz Robinson's Crossculturul understanding 
(1985; Pergamon Press) is a valuable resource. It includes a section on 
obtaining cultural informaticm for content instruction. 

Jim Cummins' Empowering Minority Students (1989), while Nvritten largely as a 
defense of biliiiguai education, contains an important section entitled 
"Towards Anti-Racist Tducation: Hmpowering Minority Students," which 
presents a framework tor cultural and linguisiic incorporation and 
community participation. 
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MODKl^ Ol INSTRUC HON WIIIO^ PROMO FB STUDENI-CUNTHRFI) 
LEARNING AND LANGUAGE USE 

As Barnes (1*^76) has indicated, to maximize learning opportunities for all 

students it is necessary to link content to instriictional strategies. At a fundamental 

level of conceptualization, Joyce and Weil (1980) have identified four major families 

of instructional models. It is important to note that Joyce and Weil point out ihat 

these models are neither entirely pure nor mutually exclusive. The major families of 

models include: 

1, 1 fifonnatkmal-Proi-essini; Models emphasize the ability of students to 
process and master information, organize data, generate concepts and 
solve academic prohlems (1^80:9). 

2. Personal Moiieh focus on the psychological development and 
maturation of the individual and his or her orientation to the 
environment (1980: 9-1 1\ 

3. Social Imeraction Mo wis place emphasis on improving the student's 
ability to relate to )thers, participate in democratic processes, 
negotiate viewpoints, while also placing emphasis on academic 
subjects and the development of tne student's gener?.l intellectual 
development. These models are based largely upon the work of 
Dewey and his followers (1980: 11). 

4. Behavior Mixlels which are derived from behavioral theory are 
intended to make an observahle change in the behavior of students. 
Behavioral theories tend to break down learning into a series of 
discrete, sequenced behaviors based upon principles of stimulus 
control and reinforcement (1980:11-13). 

Joyce and Weil have analyzed these models in terms of their instructional 
and affective or nurturant effects. While all of the various instructional families are 
beneficial and appropriate in certain contexts, a number of the models in the social 
family lend themselves to the goals of promoting active learning and increased 
academic language use within the pluralistic classroom. 
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THE SOCIAL FAMILY OF MODELS: MODELS WHICH FACILITATE 
COMMUNICATION AND ACADEMIC INQUIRY WITHIN THE 
PLURALISTIC CLASSROOM 

Below, salient features of several of the social instructional models are 
summarized according to their general instructional and affective characteristics, 
instructional sequence, social environment, role of the teacher, and 
application/relationship with content. 

1. Social Studies Inquiry Model 

Characteristics 

The inquiry model emphasizes an open climate of discussion which accepts 
all points of view, an emphasis on a hypothetical point of view, and an 
atmosphere of negotiation. The classroom is organized for the analysis of 
facts to test hypothesis about social problems (Joyce & Weil, 1980:312-314). 

Instructional Sequence 

Sensitization to a problem or dilemma and formation of a general statement 



Formation of a hypothesis which serves as a guide for further inquiry. 
Definition and clarification of key terms in the hypothesis. 
Exploration of the logical validity and internal consistency of the hypothesis. 
Testing the factual accuracy of the hypothesis. 

Drawing conclusions or generalization of the merits of a hypothesis or the 
relative merits of several. 

Social Environment 

The environment is moderately structured with the teacher keeping students 
on task as they move from phase to ^)hase. Students should assume the major 
responsibility for the inquiry. Inquiry should be leisurely and open among 
equals (Joyce & Weil, 1980:. 

Teachers Role 

The teacher should assume the role of a sharpener, focuser, and counselor 
rather than an instructor (Joyce & Weil, 1980:317) 

A pplication/Relationship with Content 

According to Joyce and Weil (1980:317-318) the textbook can be a prime 
source for identifying dilemma's for inquiry. Students are encouraged to shift 
their stance toward the text as the place where all the answers are found to 
the text as a starting point for further inquiry and the testing of 
interpretations and hypothesis. 
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2. Jurisprudential Model (recommended for advanced students) 
Characteristic s 

This model assumes that people legitimately differ in their values and 
priorities and that negotiation and conflict resolution are skills which can be 
taught. 

Instructional Sequence 

Students are presented with a controversial topic found in a story, historical 

narrative or film, and review relevant facts. 
Students synthesize the topic into a policy issue and identify the values and 

inherent conflicts involved (e.g., rights of the indivi Jual versus rights 

of the community, freedom of speech versus the right to privacy, local 

control versus federal control etc.). 
Students are asked to take a position on the issue and state their reasons. 
Students are questioned and asked to defend their positions (the teacher uses 

a Socratic style). The teacher may attempt to clarify values or attempt 

to have students set priorities or predict the consequences of their 

policy positions. 

Students are then asked to redefine or qual'fy their positions based upon 

worst case scenarios. 
Students can also test the factuality of their claims (Joyce & Weil, 1980:27- 

21). 

Social Environment 

The social environment in this model ranges from high to low. The teacher 
keeps students on task from phase to phase. 
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Tcachcr^sFole 

The teacher's stance should not be evaluative in terms of showing approval 
or disapproval but should onlv probe content. Using the Socraiic style, there 
is danger that students will be threatened by what they perceive as 
interrogation. The trick for the teacher is to assume the role of a consultant 
who is trying to help the students develop the most convincing case possible. 
Consequently, the teacher is helping the student to anticipate wealcness in 
the case. If the teacher is seen as a co-problem solver rather than an 
svaluator, students a'^e more likely to respond positively to assuming a 
critical stance toward their own work. 

A pplication/Relationship with Content 

According to Joyce and Weil, source documents should be selected for 
students to analyze which are linked to an initial controversial problem such 
as a historical or legal situation (e.g., Plessy v. Ferguson). Works of literature 
such as Orwell's Animal Farm can also be used 



3. Group Investigation Model (Joyce & Weil, 1980:226-240) 
Characteristics 

Herbert Thelen's Group Investigation model follows John Dewey's (1916, 
Democracy in Education, NY: Macmillan). The intent is twofold: The 
intention of the model is to combine democratic process with the process of 
academic inquiry. Dewey argued that if a democratic citizenry is the goal of 
education, the classroom and the school must provide a social system which 
provides practice in those proce js. The classroom is seen is a small 
society. The second motivation t the model is to use academic inquiry to 
go beyond the textbook. In history and the social scif nces, for example, while 
textbooks are rich in factual information, they fa'l to help students 
understand the feelings and attitudes of the times they are studying. 
Consequently, there is a need to go beyond the text. The basic formula is 
that inquiry promotes knowledge and that the "teachable group" is the 
appropriate social unit for teaming. 



Instructional Sequence 

Encounter or confrontation with a puzzling situation problem or issue. 
Exploration of reactions to the proolem. 
Formulate a study task and assign roles for inquiry. 

Social Environme nt 

The teacher attempts to participate in the developing "house rules," i.e., 
activities which promote a social ordc which is conducive to learning. Those 
rules are the methods and attitudes oi the subject matter which is taught. 
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Teacher's Role 

The teacher pose*i problems or situations which promote further inquiry and 
participates in establishing the rules of inquiry. The role of the teacher is 
thus that of "counselor, consultant, and friendly critic" (p.237). 

A pplication/Relationship with Content 

Group investigation provides a means of going beyond the textbook. 
Problems or issues posed in the text can be the starting point for further 
inquiry. Joyce and Weil (1980:238) warn that "If students have not had an 
opportunity to experience the kind of social interaction, decision making, and 
independent inquiry called for in this model, it may take some time before 
they function at a high level." This does not have to be seen as a negative, 
however, since part of what is being learned relates not only to content but 
also to process. Students who learn how to unc'ertake further inquiry in 
cooperation with others will be better prepared f( r more advanced study. 



Suggested Reading: For examples of actual lessons, a more detailed reading of 
Joyce and Weil's Models of Teaching (1980) is recommended. See in 
particular "Part HI: llie Social Family." 



COOPERATIVE LEARNING AS A CLASSROOM FRAMEWORK FOR 
MAX! IZING ACTiVE LEARNING AND ORAL lJ\NGUAGE USE 

In recent years, cooperative learning strategies have been hailed as 
addressing several concerns raised above. To begin with cooperative learning 
strategies are student-centered. These strategies maximize the opportunity for all 
the students to participate regardless of their level of ability. They also allow 
students to learn from and about each other. When using cooperative learning, 
cultural and individual differences can become starting points for exploratic jf 
ideas and for learning social cooperation in spite of difference. Many of these 
strategies are compatible with the sod^il family of instnictional models identified 



Kagan (1986), who has become the foremost spokesperson for cooperative 
learning, maintains that a teacher's selecti( of one learning strategy (or participant 
structure in Philips' terms) over another may have positive academic r.nd social 
benefits for some groups more than others. Cooperative approaches have been 



above. 
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found to be more beneficial than traditional individualistic approaches for Mexican- 
American, Black, Asian, and Native American students, and they have also proved 
beneficial for promoting gains among lou , icome Anglo students. Moreover, 
greater inter-ethnic cooperation has been noted among all students when 
cooperative methods have been used within the multi-ethnic classroom. When 
more individualistic/competitive methods have been used fewer gains and less inter- 
group cooperation have been noted. 

Kagan (1986:242-243) outlines five frameworks for cooperative learning: 

Peer Tutoring methods arc used to help teams of students master 
predetermined content. Team members drill each other using 
worksheets and flash cards. These methods are seen as being 
appropriate for low difficulty, high consensus, tasks (e.g., related to 
spelling and math). 

Jigsaw requires a division of labor in which each member of a team 
has responsibility for a portion of a task. Jigsaw methods, thus, foster 
interdependence. Members then leave their initial group and instruct 
students in other groups. Jigsaw may involve some drill but is 
designed to promote more information sharing than peer tutoring. 
Consequently, it is more appropriately used with medium-consensus, 
medium-difficulty academic tasks (e.g., social studies or social science 
materials\ 

Cooperative Projects involve group planning and coordinated effort to 
produce a paper, product (e.g., a mural) or make a group 
presentation. Students are graded as a group rather than individually. 
Cooperative projects are most appropriate for low-consensus, complex 
academic )ntext. A great deal of control is placed in the hands of 
the learner's who must determine both the content and method of 
study. 

Cooperative/Individualized methods allow students to work at their 
own rate within a group. While team members work v/ith and tutor 
each other, and receive a group grade, learning units are designed to 
be largely self-explanatory. Consequently, students work mostly 
alone. 

Cooperative Interaction involves allowing students to work as a team 
while receiving individual grade. Unlike Jigsaw, all students have 
equal access to and responsioility for learning materials. This 
approach is also distinguished from cooperative/individualized in that 
assignments are group-pac^d. 
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Cooperative learning strategies have a great potential to engage students in 
active learning and to allow students the maximum opportunity for oral language 
use. For suggested readings on cooperative learning and related strategies, see 
entries marked "CL" in the bibliography. 



Suggested Reading: For an overview of the application of cooperative learning 
strategies see Kagan's "Cooperative Learning and Sociocultural Factors in 
Schooling, in Beyond Language: Social and Cultural Factors in Schooling 
Language Minority Students (1986; Published and Disseminated by 
Evaluation, Dissemination & Assessment Center, California State 
University, Los Angeles). 

For a practical classroom guide see Kagan's "Cooperative Learning: Resources 
for Teachers"(1988; Printing and Reprographics, University of California 
Riverside). See also R. Slavin, S. Sharan, S., Kagan, S,, Hertz-Lazarowitz, 
R., Webb, C. and Schmuck, R. (Eds.) Learning to cooperate, cooperating to 
learn (1985); Plenum). 
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ACTIVITIBS FOR REFLECTION 

The following exercises are designed to promote reflection on aspects of your 
teaching philosophy and experience. Realistically, much of what we teachers wou'/< 
like to do, from an ideal poin* of view, is not possible given the normal demands of 
our jobs and constraints imposed by the institutions in which we work. Never-the- 
less, reflection on practice can job our memories and help us recall methods or 
techniques which have fallen into disuse, and help us to be open to new strategies 
which improve our professional skills. 



How would you assess your own orientation toward instruction? Is your 
classroom more teacher-centered or more student-centered. 



Mostly Teacher-centered 

A Blend (somewhat teacher-centered & somewhat student-centered) 
Mostly Student-centered 



Briefly describe those aspects of your teaching which you feel make you moi;tly 
teacher-centered or student-centered. For example, what opportunities do 
students have to participate, offer their own interpretations, and choose topics of 
inquiry? To what extent are both topics and methods of inquiry determined 
solely by the teacher? Explain and give examples below. 
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Generally, what percent of classroom time is spent on the following: 
% Lecture 

% Teacher-lead Discussion 

% Small Group Discussion 

% Individualized Presentations 

% Silent Study 

% Worksheet Completion 

7c Other 



Which of the following do you tend agree with more and stress in your teaching? 



The students need to understand the interpretation of the text. Since 
they generally lack information, it is essential that they understand the 
text's point of view. 

The students need to formulate their own interpretations. The text's 
inierpretation should be a starting point for discussion. 

A priority is placed on covering the material; digressions are 
discouraged. 

Although covermg the material is a priority, digression arc permitted if 
the it appears that there will be some pedagogical value in 
entertaining it. 

While themes and topics are selected by the teacher, students are 
allowed to determine the specific direction which cla.ssroom 
discussion and inquiry takes. 

Other. Explain Below: 
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How do you typically structure classroom discussions? Based upon Barnes' 
categories, are you more likely to use open fonnats or dosed fonnats? 
Explain below: 



What do you see the strengths and weaknesses of using closed fonnats to be? Of 
open formats^ Explain below. 



When you use closed formats, are they more likely to involve ritual or consensus? 
Explain below: 
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What reactions from students have you noticed when you use closed fomiats? For 
example, do some students tend to dominate the interaction while others attempt 
to avoid engagement? When some students dominate discussion, vv'hat 
adjustments do you make? Explain below. 



What experiences have you had with students who are non-native speakers of 
English and who may have been reluctant to speak or participate? What was 
your analysis of the situation? What solutions in dealing with the situation could 
you share with colleagues? What further assistant ' vou fee! you need in 
working with non-p'-itive speaker^ of English? Exp!a.. ^n" 



REFLEtTIN(; ON TEACHING TO PROMOTE ACADEMIC LANCJUAflE USE 



When you have had linguistic and cultural minority students in your class, which 
types of participant structures identified by Philips have you used as structures for 
communication in the classroom. 



( 1 ) teacher interacts with all of the class; 



(2) teacher interacts with only some of the class, as 

in a reading group; 

(3) students work individually with teacher available 
for consultation; 

(4) students work in small groups with distant teacher 
supervision. The first two patterns are more 
heavily teacher-centered than the last two. 



Which have been the most successful? Were the various structures equally 
successful for all types < 'f students? Explain below. 
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When you have had sfudent'^ from cultures that a-e significantly different from 
your own, what have been some of your concerns? below. 



Uick of knowledge about the student's cultural piactices and values 



Uick of understanding about the students' previous educational 
background. 



Difficulty in understanding the students' speech. 



Difficuiiy in understanding the students' writing. 



Difficulty in getting the students to respond to classroom expectations. 



Difficulty in getting the students to interact with other students. 



Other. F'xplain: 



When you have had students from cultures that are significantly different from 
your own, what strategies or steps have you taken to learn about those cultures 
that you could share with colleagues? Explain below. 
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based upon the descriptions of the m()Jcls of instruction (information I 
processir.g, personal, social inauiry, and behavioral), which seem to come closest 
to your own orientation? Hxplain below. 



If you tc sch history or social studies courses, what do you see the possible 
strengths or weakness of the social inquiry model to be? To what extent have 
you used it. What possibilities do you see for adapting it if you do not use it? 
Explain below. 



What experience with cooperative learning strategies have you had? How 
fret^uently have yon used some of the strategies and with what success? What 
additional information about cooperative learning strategies would you like? 
I^xplain below. 
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Cummins (1989:58) cites four institutional characteristics which arc designed to 
enable minority students to participate fully within the educational process. For 
each of the following, briefly comment on the extent to which these 
characteristics are incorporated within your school. 
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1. minority students' language and culture are incorporated into the school 
program; 

Comment: 



2. minorit' community participation is encouraged as nv integral component 
of childrc I's education; 

Comment: 



3. ihe pedagogy promotes intrinsic motivation on the part of students to use 
language actively in order to generate their own knowledge; 

Comment: 



4, professionals involved in assessment (of language and academic ability) 
become advocates for minority students by focusing primarily on the ways in 
which students' academic difficulty is a umcticm ot interactions within the 
school context rather than legitimizing the location of the "problem" within 
the students. 

Comment: 
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